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a N one of his joyless moods, 
William Hazlitt declares, 
" There are only three plea- 
sures in life pure and lasting, 
and all derived from inani- 

^ ^ ^_ ' mate things ; books, pictures, 

and the face of nature. While we remember 
anything we cannot forget them. As long as 
we have a wish for pleasure we may find it 
there, for it depends only on our love for them, 
and not on theirs for us. The enjoyment is 
purely ideal." 

The more genial Lamb adds, " I must con- 
fess that I dedicate no inconsiderable portion 
of my time to other people's thoughts. 
I dream my life away in others' speculations ; 
I love to lose myself in other men's minds. 
When I am not walking I am reading. I can- 
not sit and think. Books think for me." 
And in the recently published volume of Emily 
Dickinson's poems she confirms the essayist, 
in these whimsical lines : 

" There is no frigate like a book 

To take us lands away, 
Nor any courser like a page 

Of prancing poetry. 
This traverse may the poorest take 

Without oppress of toil ; 
How frugal is the chariot 
That bears a human soul !' f 
So "frugal" that only inclination any 
louger makes the un-read man. 

Books of verse that either in elegance of 
outward guise or sentiment reward the buyer, 
are the just-published poems of H. C. Bunner, 
the genial and beloved humorist; "Field 
Flowers," that collection which is gotten up 
as a memorial to the poet, Eugene Field ; and 
the third series of Emily Dickinson's verse. 

Bunner, whose untimely taking off must be 
mourned for long, wrote much that will 
perish with the day, being only the caprice 
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of the moment and intended only for the 
moment's pleasure. But in these airy trifles, 
appearing in the humorous periodicals, how 
much delicate wit, what happy conceits, what 
wealth of quips and turns ! In the collection 
just gotten out there is little in his lightest 
vein; though the richly humorous "Wail of 
the Personally Conducted;" the charming 
rondel begining 

" She was a beauty in the day 
When Madison was president," 

and the amusing verses entitled "Candor," 
first published when Bunner was compar- 
atively unknown, are here. 

Much that has been lost to the occasional 
reader, "who gives a careless glance at the 
magazine where most poems find their first 
home," is here gathered together. What a 
stirring appeal to patriotism is in the lines 
called "The Old Flag." 
" Off with your hat as the flag goes by, 

And let the heart have its say ; 
You're man enough for a tear in your eye 

That you will not wipe away. 
You're man enough for a thrill that goes 

To your very fingers' tips ; 
Ay !the lump just there in your throat that rose, 

Spoke more than your parted lips." 

And what a burst of loyalty one hears in 
his portrait of Grant in "Let Us Have 
Peace," as characteristic of the temper of the 
poet as the familiar "Way to Arcady." 

With prescience of his nearing end, he 
addresses certain lines " To a Reader of the 
XXI Century," lines as full of elation as ot 
sadness. Perhaps one of his strongest poems 
is his characterization of the Jew, not unworthy 
to follow Browning's "Holy Cross Day." 

Curiously enough, the first thing to attract 
attention as " Field Flowers" was taken up, 
was a "Jewish Lullaby," which seemed 
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strangely out of keeping with Eugene Field's 
usual vein. More in unison with the general 
conception of the author is the familiar "Jes' 
'Fore Christmas," with its rollicking boy 
who advises all "the other fellers" 

"So wash yer face and brush yer hair 

an' mind yer p's and q's ; 
An* don't bust out yer pantaloons 

an* don't wear out yer shoes; 
. Say yessum to the the ladies 

and yessir to the men ; 
An' when they's company don't pass 

yer plate Pr pie again; 
But thinkin' on the things you'll like 

to see upon that tree 
Jes* 'fore Christmas be as good 

as you kin be! " 

Yet this concentrated wisdom of the enfant 
terrible is neighbored by that song of melan- 
choly retrospect " Over the Hills and Far 
Away." The pretty slumber songs "The 
Hushaby Lady," with its curiously musical 
rhythm, and the "Japanese Lullaby," are 
included among the sixteen characteristic 
poems that make up the "Field Flowers," 
the latter song being set to music by Mildred 
J. Hill. 

The book is embellished by many (chiefly 
full page) illustrations, the gifts of the artist 
friends of the author, who offer this tribute 
to his memory. 

An excellent portrait of Eugene Field forms 
the frontispiece and a medallion of his head 
closes the book. On the title-page the 
reader learns that it is published "for the 
purpose of creating a fund, the proceeds of 
which will be equally divided between the 
family of the late Eugene Field and the fund 
for building a monument to the memory of 
the beloved poet of childhood." 

It is a far cry from the exponent of the 
free and careless joy of life to the cultivated 
product of New England ancestry, Emily 
Dickinson, whose muse was as audacious as it 
was original. She was not without reverence; 
but she feared absolutely nothing, and never 
consulted convention's "ought nots" when 
she had somewhat to say, but rather set them 
joyfully at defiance. The message was of con- 
sequence; its form should be as she chose. In 
everything she writes she expresses herself; 
there is nothing outside, nothing impersonal. 
She does not speak in the voice of the world 
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or any atom in it. She is a true egoist, 
without being in the least egotistical. 

There is a curious attraction about her 
verses that leads the reader on and on to ever 
new surprises. Now it is a caprice; now a 
thought as deep as life itself. These differ- 
ing moods are best exhibited in the following 
lines. And first to quote from one of her 
nature poems: 

"Could I but ride indefinite 
As doth the meadow bee 
And visit only where I liked 

And no man visit me, 
"And flirt all day with buttercups 

And marry whom I may, 
And dwell a little everywhere, 

Or better, run away 
"With no police to follow 

Or chase me if I do, 
Till I should jump peninsulars 
To get away from you, — 
"I said, but just to be a bee 

Upon a raft of air, 
And row in nowhere all day long, 

And anchor off the bar, — 
What liberty! So captives deem 
Who tight in dungeons are." 
There is a curious and unexpected note of 
sadness in the closing lines, of which the 
joyous and care-free opening gives no warn- 
ing. All possible melancholy is conveyed in 
the lines called "Parting:" 

"My life closed twice before its close; 

It yet remains to see 
If Immortality unveil 

A third event to me 
"So huge, so hopeless to conceive 

As these which twice befell; 
Parting is all we know of heaven 
And all we need of hell." 
Yet this is followed by an incitement to 
effort full of courage and hope. She says: 
"We never know how high we are 

Till we are called to rise: 
And then, if we are true to plan, 
Our statures touch the skies." 
Into what a different world is the reader 
transported who lays down Emily Dickinson's 
verse to take up that of Johanna Ambrosius, 
peasant-poet of Germany. The American 
woman, with her inheritance of Puritan 
liberty of thought and action, her personal 
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freedom and ease of life,- is in sharp contrast 
with the peasant, laboring like the beast in 
the fields, abjectly poor, with the humility 
of her station, and the patience born of 
privation and toil. In the American edition 
of "The Poems of Johanna Ambrosius" the 
editor, Professor Schattenthal, gives a touch- 
ing history of the life of this gifted woman, 
who, born the child of a poor artisan, with 
no education after childhood, handicapped by 
hardship and poverty, has yet in the intervals 
of rest while threshing, harvesting, or curing 
hay, written verse that the world has wel- 
comed wtth enthusiasm. 

She chooses no ambitious themes; the daily 
incidents of life are what she knows, and she 
writes of them alone, save when she breathes 
a prayer for patience to bear her lot, or 
thanksgiving for the beauty and wealth of 
Nature. The poems suffer through the lite- 
ral reading of the translator, which sometimes 
results in painful baldness. But to quote from 
one of the Nature poems, on "Night:" 

"How colorless the sky and dreary, 
Which wore by day a smile so bright; 
The clouds as if of tears aweary 
Like beggars mute sweep through the night. 

Their little heads the flowers hang sleeping, 
Not e'en one leaf moves on the. tree; : 
Only the waves, to my feet creeping, 
Exchange soft kisses dreamily. 

The forest stands in deepest silence, ^ • 
The birds have long since ceased to sing; 
But faintly from the ghostly distance 
The breeze a bell's low note doth bring." 

PHILIP Gilbert Hamerton, 
on whose dictum in all mat- 
ters of art a large following 
I formed their tastes for many 
i years, died only t the other 

zs> ^ a y» or s0 lt seems > tnou S n 
it was really more than two years ago; and 
now his life/partly in the form of an autobio- 
graphical sketch, and partly in a memoir by 
Mrs. Hamerton, is published by Roberts 

Brothers. 

" While a man's estimate of himself may be 
partial, it is almost certain to be more enter- 
taining than that of the most honest biogra- 
pher, and Hamerton does not disappoint the 
reader. 
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In his preface, he promises to be absolutely 
truthful, and adds, "In beginning a book 
which is not to see the light until I am com- 
fortably in my grave, with six feet of earth 
above me to deaden the noise of the upper 
world, I feel quite a new kind of security, 
and write with a more complete freedom of 
anxiety about the quality of the work than 
has been usual at the beginning of other 
manuscripts." 

Starting with the day of his birth, 
Hamerton is moved to give details of his 
childhood to a rather fatiguing extent, from 
which one learns that he met with the usual 
amount of flogging and fagging at various 
public schools, and had the same catholic 
tastes when a boy that he discovered later in 
life, insisting upon learning music and draw- 
ing, and taking up with ardor the study of 
heraldry. 

He remarks apropos of his boyish tastes: 
"It is astonishing how very far reaching are 
tastes and habits that we acquire in early life. 
The sort of existence that I am having here 
in Autumn in 1 886, bears a wonderful resem- 
blance to my existence in 1 850. I am living, 
as I did then, on a pretty estate with woods, 
etc. There is a fish-pond, and I am even 
now trying catamaran experiments on this 
pond as I did in Lancashire. My occupations 
are exactly the same, and to complete 
the semblance I am reading Latin. The 
chief difference is that writing has become 
lucrative and professional." 

Hamerton early became a Catholic through 
conviction, but strangely enough he ascribes 
much of his leaning that way (he was but 
sixteen when he changed his creed) to his 
devotion to Walter Scott's romances. That 
and his artistic tendencies no doubt worked 
together. Had he remained Protestant very 
likely Ruskin would have been obliged to wait 
for another interpreter, etching have failed 
of the impetus he gave the almost forgotten 
art, and an art-critic remained undiscovered, 
for his family intended him for the church. 

There is no possibility of misunderstanding 
Hamerton. He not only always maintains a 
superior attitude even in the (to the reader) 
diverting chapter in which he discusses the 
possible marriages he might have made,* but he 
is definite, as when he says of London as 
viewed at seventeen, " My first impression 
of London was exactly what it has ever since 
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remained. It seemed to me the most dis- 
agreeable place I had ever seen." 

Aside from his change of belief, Hamerton 
considers the first important event of his life 
his introduction first to Ruskin's "Modern 
Painters," and later to Ruskin himself, to 
whom he attributes the greatest influence he 
had ever met. Hamerton now, at nineteen, 
tried every medium, except clay, and found 
himself dissatisfied with all. He remarks, 
however, in justification of his course in life, 
"I have been sometimes represented as an 
unsuccessful painter who took to writing be- 
cause he failed as an artist — the exact truth 
is, that a very moderate success in either 
literature or art would have been equally 
acceptable to me." 

The period of greatest mental activity in 
Hamerton is from 1868, when he published, 
what some still agree to consider his best and 
most useful book, "Etching and Etchers," 
on until his death — twenty-six years — during 
which he was unceasingly busy, writing, 
besides his more important works, miscellan- 
eous papers for periodicals and at least one 
novel, probably little read, at least in this 
country. 

In the " Portfolio," one of the first English 
periodicals to give reproductions of pen- 
drawings, appeared one of R. L. Stevenson's 
first contributions to literature — if not his 
first — a paper on 'Roads/ signed 'L. S. 
Stone ven.' 

Hamerton had so many interesting friends 
among artists and men of letters, that one 
can't help wishing that Mrs. Hamerton, in 
her "Memoirs," which occupies the greater 
half of the large volume, had given more 
glimpses of them. There are a few enter- 
taining letters, among them several from 
Stevenson and Browning. 

The only illustration is a portrait of 
Hamerton, who, as he informs the reader, 
strongly resembled his mother, and not at all 
the rather peculiar Hamertons. 

aHE present century has not 
1 lacked for poets, but of the 
number that have filled the 
' years since Jane and Ann 
Taylor penned their rhymed 
homilies, few have taken the 
needs of little children into consideration, 
and fewer still have been able to offer them 
entertainment. 
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The reason is not far to seek. The fancy 
need be very subtle, the mind most flexible, to 
enable the poet to please that most exacting 
of all critics, a child. That Jane and Ann 
Taylor did satisfy little children is a direct 
contradiction of the statement, which para- 
doxical as it may seem is nevertheless true. 
But the Taylors were unique. 

In modern days only Stevenson has met all 
requirements as a song writer for, and about 
children, and now appears Gabriel Setoun, 
on whom some portion of Stevenson's mantle 
seems to have fallen. 

In "The Child World," a charming vol- 
ume just published by John Lane at the sign 
of "The Bodley Head," a series of delight- 
ful poems expressing a child's thoughts in the 
gayest as well as in its serious moods, and 
quaintly illustrated by Charles Robinson, 
invite attention. 
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The prettiest and quaintest little children 
form an almost endless procession through 
the pages of the book and invade its covers, 
where they alternately use the world as a 
plaything and a vessel through which to 
journey through space. 

N elder sister of these charm- 
ing little creatures renders 
brighter the pages of the 
pretty story of "Make Be- 
lieve" by H. D. Lowry, an- 
other of Lane's publications. 
This child's romance is made up of the 
joint fancies of little Doris and her friend, 
the visitor, who being early introduced into 
the child's world of" Make believe," shown 
her treasures, admitted to her 'den' and in- 
vited to solve those fancies about other worlds 
that were too hard for her, proved himself a 
good comrade and lived for many days alto- 




These poems, are inspired one thinks, by 
the love of the writer for three little children 
whose names appear in the verse, and in 
whose experiences in the wonderful world, 
the author has renewed his own early sen- 
sations, as in the verses entitled "Chivalry." 

Up and down the garden 

Round the green we ride, 
Knights in shining armor 

Keeping side by side; 
Rob upon a clothes-pole, 

I upon a broom — 
Back, ye thorny branches, 

Give our chargers room! 
Up and down the garden 

Round and round the green, 
Knights go forth to battle 

For their King and Queen. 
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gether in Doris* world to their mutual joy. 

Their adventures in this world when every- 
thing was pleasant and nothing ugly ever came 
are recorded for other good children who may 
have their own worlds, not quite like that of 
Doris perhaps, but beautiful also. 

The great trouble would possibly be that 
the visitor might be wanting, Doris was so 
sure he was just the friend she wanted be- 
cause of three things; he did not laugh at her 
treasures, he didn't take pickles at lunch, and 
he did tell stories. Some of these stories are 
told in the book, sometimes with familiar titles 
like that of the fox and the grapes, (which 
has a dear little picture of Reynard gloating 
over the very strange grapes) but are new, 
for all that ; sometimes they are new title and 
all, as in the story of the fairy bird who 
seems in his portrait to be a near relative of 
the famous roc. 

Of Mr. Robinson's charming illustrations 
it is difficult to say which pleases the fancy 
most. One hesitates between the continuous 
picture of pages facing each other, of Doris 
and the artist, and that of Doris watching her 
star, which for remarkable effect of night and 
space is equalled by the children in "The 
Child World," gazing out into the heavens. 
All are delightful, and one is glad that an 
artist so full of sympathy for children and so 
apt in expressing it as Mr. Robinson. 

Another book for very small children and 
sure to please the most capricious is Walter 
Crane's "Mother Hubbard, Her Picture 
Book," which contains not only the old and 
truthful narrative of Mother Hubbard and her 
Dog, but the equally entrancing story of 
"The Three Bears," beloved by all children 
and Walter Crane's own "Absurd A, B, C," 

Mother Hubbard is gayly dressed in red 
and yellow with white apron and cap, but 
the famous Dog is a white French poodle, 
with tufted tail and feet, and a most ironical 
expression, and there never was a blacker 
nor a nicer cat than the one he feeds. All 
the pictures are in the brightest of colors and 
are very fetching, though perhaps those that 
illustrate "The Three Bears" are even better- 
There are many humorous hits, particularly 
in the bear's house, which bristle with puns. 
If possible the colors are more pleasing than 
in Mother Hubbard. In the A, B, C, the 
artist's fancy and color scheme runs fairly 
rampant. 
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The lines with which the book is intro- 
duced are amusing enough to quote ; — 




Her neck did she Crane 
As she looked up the Lane 
To see the three bears pass by 
They all went in oddly. 
At the Head of the Bodley 
An A, B, C, for to buy — 
a method of introducing his publisher which 
only Walter Crane would have invented. 

|T is a pleasure to note that 
the "Yellow Book" mellows 
i with age, and, its objection- 
able features now quite elim- 
inated, it turns a more and 
__ more agreeable aspect to- 
wTrcPthe world. On its service England 
relies for the introduction of the short story, 
so long frowned down by English publishers 
of magazines. 

In the present volume, the eleventh of the 
series, there are eleven short stories, which 
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absorb half the table of contents and fully two 
thirds of the space. Of these, nearly all 
are clever, some far more than that. ' To 
mention some particularly good examples, 
Max Beerbohm's "The Happy Hypocrite," 
Henry Harland's "The Friend of Man," 
Paul Neuman's "The Uttermost Farthing," 
and Ella D'Arcy's "A Marriage" are all of 
superior quality. 

It a pity that a lighter vein is not oftener 
introduced. Life is grim enough at the best, 
but why so often entertain (?) the reader 
with the seamy side ? Nearly all these tales 
are of the tragic phase of life, and one is 
obliged to recall the fact there is goodness 
and sunshine in the world after all. 

Of the illustrations Max Beerbohm has a 
grotesque called "The Yellow Dwarf," (by 
the way, the three damsels on the cover, 
which are by Nellie Syrett, look as if they 
were running to catch a glimpse of him) 
which is good in its way, and there is also 
a charming illustration from the "Child 
World," but for the most part it must be 
confessed they fail to interest that "average 
reader" on whose liking everything waits. 

It is an interesting fact tnat the earlier 
volumes of the Yellow Book are quite out of 
print, though they have passed through 
several editions. All that Mr. Lane touches 
succeeds. 

►HERE is much that is quaint 
i and old fashioned "In theVil- 
1 lage of Viger," episodes in 
the lives of some of whose in- 
habitants Duncan Campbell 
_ _ Scott has undertaken to tell. 

Out of the way, its place in New France 
hardly to be found except with the aid of the 
author; living in an atmosphere of its own, the 
existence of a larger world outside a thought 
that rarely intrudes upon the minds of its 
inhabitants, who have enough to occupy them- 
selves in their own affairs, -it is a hamlet where 
one might go to forget the cares and vexations 
that fill the mind with unrest, and instead to 
interest oneself with the affairs of Viger' s 
barber, shoemaker, postmaster and milliner. 
These all-important matters occupy the 
minds of the villagers, who do not speculate 
on the rise and fall of stocks, but rather in- 
terest themselves in the condition of their fields 
and the coming and going of their neighbors, 
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their sorrows and their woes. There are 
"The Desjardins," who are so well off, 
in their timber house fronting the field where 
stand the line of stately Lombardy poplars, 
where the marsh-marigold glows by day and 
the fire-flies by night. They are so prosper- 
ous, and were happy until the brother Charles 
declares himself to be the Great Napoleon, 
and since then spends his winters writing 
despatches, ordering supplies and making 
preparations for the spring campaign against 
the Russians, while the unhappy Philippe and 
Adele sit by awaiting their turn. Near by 
is the house of "The Little Milliner," now 
deserted, with its shades always drawn and 
its one geranium long since dead in the win- 
dow ; where is Madamoiselle Viau, and what 
was the mystery ? 

But all the villagers are not unhappy, there 
are "Josephine Labrosse" and her Victor; 
the "Wooing of Monseiur Cuerrier" and 
the constancy of Monseiur " Paul Farlotte," 
to make one happy and always the futile mis- 
chief-making of the widow Laroque to find 
amusement in. 

In truth, those who live "In The Village 
of Viger" are interesting people, and the vil- 
lage itself is picturesque . " One of the pleas- 
antest streets in Viger was that which led from 
the thoroughfare of the village to the common. 
It was a little street with little houses, but it 
looked as if only happy people lived there. 
The enormous old willows which shaded it 
through its whole length made a perpetual 
shimmer of shadow and sun, and towered so 
above the low cottages that they seemed to 
have crept under the guardian trees to rest. 
There was something idyllic about this con- 
tented spot; it seemed to be removed from 
the rest of the village, to be on the boundaries 
of Arcadia, the first inlet to its pleasant dreamy 
fields. In the spring the boys made a veritable 
Arcadia of it, coming there in bands, cutting 
the willows for whistles, and entering into a 
contest for supremacy in making them, ac- 
companying their labors by a perpetual sound- 
ing of their pleasant pipes. Even in the 
winter there was something pleasant about it ; 
the immense boles of the willows, presiding 
over the houses, seemed to protect them, and 
the sunshine had always a suggestion, of 
warmth as it dwelt in the long branches." 

Duncan Campbell Scott lives perhaps near 
Viger; at all events he is identified with 
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Canada, whence he sends these village 
annals. Copeland & Day, who publish them 
in a dress of sober brown, give on the outside 
cover a counterfeit presentment of the village 
with its one spire and small houses, standing 
huddled together on the banks of the Blanche. 
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'HE story of Molly Elliot 
Seawell, published not so 
long ago by the Scribners, is 
well named " The Sprightly 
Romance of Marsac," for 
it is seldom that one sees a 
more rollicking tale, which fairly yearns for the 
stage, its legitimate home, where it must inevi- 
tably assume the attitude of a roaring farce. 
One humorous absur- 
dity succeeds another 
with the greatest adroit- 
ness and rapidity. 

While Marsac is the 
life and soul of the ro- 
mance, every character 
lends itself absolutely to 
the fun of the thing, from 
Madame Schmid, the 
washerwoman, to Mon- 
sieur Duval, the respect- 
able father of Claire, and 
Delphine, the adored 
or Marsac, and his 
inseparable friend 
Fontaine. 
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Without Marsac, Fontaine can do noth- 
ing ; inspired by him he accomplishes the 
incredible. How good is the occasion when, 
raised up in every one's estimation by Mar- 
sac's invention of the death of Fontaine's 
wealthy uncle, the heir, accompanied by 
Marsac, goes to dine at the restaurant, and 
sitting down to their first meal for some days, 
they devour the elaborate dinner like a famine! 

All the episodes in which Madame Fleury 
figures, how excellent they would be on the 
stage ! And how neatly does the indefati- 
gable Marsac make an escape for himself and 
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his friend, — for he is a generous rascal, and 
never forgets his dear Fontaine. 

The illustrations, by Gustav Verbek, are 
extremely clever, and keep pace with the 
growing humor of the tale. 




